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PREFACE. 



l7 OR the space of forty years the grave has hid- 
den from human eyes the mortal remains of one 
who astounded the world T^y the brilliant mag- 
nificence of his genius, and awed it by the gloomy 
grandeur of his sublimity; to thousands now 
living it may seem but a day since George Gor- 
don Noel Lord Byron was among them, revelling 
in the power of his stupendous intellect — a pocti- 
cal meteor ; to use his own words — " the grand 
Napoleon of the realms of rhyme." To endeavoui 
to imitate^ far rtiore, to proclaim to men you intend 
to proceed with an unfinished work, the fruit of 
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his vivid imagination, savdursstrongly of egregious 
madness, and appears the acme of all possible 
presumption ; the very respect, it may be pre- 
sumed, with which we ought to revere the memory 
of the " illustrious dead," doubtless by some would 
be deemed alone a sufficiency to deter any candi- 
date for poetic honours from undertaking the 
completion of that marvellous composition, " Don 
Juan." 

I know, as forcibly as any man catty the audacity 
and the egotism this ever severe world will im- 
pute to my charge by issuing these few stanzas. 
Utterly unknown in the annals of literature, this 
is my primary essay in authorship. I am indeed 
an " intruder " into Parnassian groves, when my 
daring muse would snatch the brightest flowers 
which bloom in the gardens of that fabled Arcadia, 
aiming, as I do, to effect the termination of an 
effusion which is the creation of one "// ivere 
vain to blame and useless to praised 

But let this pass. If I can offer any apology on 
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behalf of my muse, I have here done so by the 
tenor of my previous reflections. The alluring 
plains of poesy are, I believe, open to all aspirants. 
The laurel wreath was assumed by the ancients 
to be as applicable to bind the brow of one man 
as another, if he had proved worthy of such 
glorious distinction. How far I may do so is, 
perhaps, to be judged hereafter; my present 
composition is, I fear, far too fragmentary, and 
the digressions too frequent in accordance with 
its brevity. I have now neither the time nor the 
inclination to revise or rewrite it, and although I 
publish, I know I do so, as far as these stanzas 
are personally concerned, under somewhat un- 
favourable auspices. 

However, should they meet with the sufficient 
moiety of approbation to warrant their con- 
tinuance, and are decreed not utterly worthless, 
I shall again appear before you, and, by a more 
diligent study, endeavour to delineate the con- 
ceits and occurrences of succeeding cantos in a 
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manner worthier of your attention than their pre- 
decessors. 

A few words more and I will no longer .tres- 
pass upon your patience. Originally it was my 
intention to have published anonymously, but as 
I will neither attack persons nor opinions from 
behind a " cloud of night," I here boldly declare 
myself unto the world; and awaiting my sen- 
tence, not from the lips of sundry prejudiced 
or pedantic individuals, with whom my hero 
is decidedly unpopular^ but from the general 
mass of society, who, it has been affirmed, "rarely 
blame unjustly or without due cause," to them, I 
now submit this little book of imperfections. 

H. W. W. 

London, May \sL 



INTRODUCTORY. 



I. 

IVlOST bards have started in a lowly way : 
But I have ever scorned a humble measure ; 

And, if my pride should lead me now astray, 
It is because I have a little leisure. 

I want to make a great name in a day. 
And, as no one has made a prior seizure 

Of the engrossing theme I have begun, 

I mean to end " our ancient friend Don Juan." ^ 
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2. 

Nay, start not, gentle reader, at that line, 

Accuse me not of any mad presumption : 
For should such thoughts lurk in that mind of 
thine. 
Remember, please, theyVe of your own assump- 
tion. 
'Tis you who to immodesty incline, 

So therefore keep some for your own consump- 
tion — 
Without the itUy I mean — and you and I 
No doubt will get on most agreeably. 

3. 
IVe duly entered it within the Hall,^ 

Reserving, too, the right of its translation, 
From which I wish it understood by all, 

Tis offered solely to the British nation. 
And, having said this much, I'll tell you all 

Why I have undertook its publication ; 
And thus, before all other themes, begun 
The nearly finished one of poor "Juan." 
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IVe heard him so accused of this and that,* 
I come to succour partly in defence ; 

IVe heard him so railed at for this and that, 
When I am sure he meant not an offence ; 

IVe heard him so abused for this and that. 
And ever without reason, without sense, 

That Tm determined to espouse his quarrel, 

Record his life, and indicate its moral. 



5. 
I know I stand a mark for criticism — 

Twill find the critic something fresh to do : 
Thanks to Colenso, we have had some schism : * 

But for a poem — ^why, the thing is new. 
I wish not to be personal, for egotism 

I hate, detest, as much as any do ; 
But as of late weVe had so little rhyme, 
I can't refrain from printing this of mine. 
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6. 

I here may state, I've been advised by all 
Not to embark upon a sea of paper : 

Oft my own friends have prophesied my fall 
Round a stiff tumbler of strong water, 

Oft my acquaintance (by the bye, not small) 
Have told me not to trust to it a wafer. 

As such advice is very seldom taken, 

I need not say my ideas are unshaken. 



I sometimes think it was this opposition 
That made me readier to plunge into rhyme, 

Which, if I err not, has been the condition 
Of some few others prior to my time.^ 

To say the least, I like not admonition ; 
And, of all things, I mean not to resign 

" My epical pretensions to the laurel," 

However friends or critics with me quarrel. 
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8. 

They told me I had no facility 

For making any rhyme of any kind — 

They altogether doubted my ability, 

And seemed to think I had not any mind. 

I bore it all with patience and docility, 
For if, at any time, I felt inclined 

For self-defence, methought 'twas only fools 

Who strove to argue with pedantic schools. 



But what such say or think is of small matter : 
My walks through life will lead me far from 
them ; 

For ere a month shall stormy Biscay scatter 
Her briny foam between myself and them.® 

Tis for the public to condemn or flatter — 
They are my only arbiters — ^with them 

The verdict lies. A prejudicial crew 

Shall never dictate what I am to do. 
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lO. 



I mean to follow up this little story, 
Just from the verse the poem is left off, 

Enriching it with parts of equal glory ; 
So at me, pretty lisper, do not scoff. 

And you, old gentleman, with hair all hoary. 
Pray do not think to pooh and pooh me off; 

Five years ago you might the same have done. 

But now, alas ! my heart's no longer young. 

II. 

Since then my thoughts have changed: though 
barely twenty, 

I've learnt to sneer and to philosophize ; 
Of men and manners I've gained knowledge 
plenty ; 

And Nature with me's deigned to moralize. 
Her teachings, I believe, have somewhat rent me 

Both from political and social ties. 
And taught me ennui and indifference. 
Curtailed my passions, and increased my sense. 
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But ere I follow on with more preamble, 
I wish to state a few important facts, 

For, in the poem, I intend to amble 
My Pegasus entirely on acts 

Connected with it ; but if I should ramble 
Into digression, 'tis that my muse exacts 

A passing notice to those right or wrong 

Ideas, which form the context of my song. 



13. 

From all Fve seen, I think it was intended 
That in the Revolution late in France 

My hero his career was to have ended,^ 
If he died not by accident or chance 

Before that great event could be perpended. 
It suits me not this logic to advance. 

For IVe ordained him frequently to shine 

In many scenes occurring since that time. 
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14. 



I know this is irregular — at least, 
'Tis deviating from the plan proposed — 

But then the incidents will be increased, 
(Fm never at a loss for episode.) 

And, speaking truly, there's a splendid feast 
In store for all. I have a heavy load 

Of thoughts long dead awaiting resurrection, 

'Mongst which I may touch on the Polish Ques- 
tion. 

IS. 

Who knows where fickle Fortune may direct 
Her ever-wayward votary } who knows 

What spot of earth she has still to select 
To cover o'er his pleasures and his woes ? 

He has had both, if I right recollect 
And once again I say to you, " Who knows 

He may not fall when bravely leading on 

The sons of those who served the Jagellon .^"® 
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I am but darkly hinting — that event 
Within this work may never have to class, 

So he who makes more of it than is meant 
May see his speculations break like glass ; 

But ere I say more, write more, or comment 
On what eventually may come to pass. 

This theme Til leave, the poem to renew, 

Assured of justice at the hands of you. 

17. 

This is my maiden essay ; till to-day 
I ne'er was so ambitious as to think 

Forming my words in Minion's prim array,® 
Or changing Mordan's for the printer's ink. 

Now that I've got my poem under weigh 
(To use a seaman's phrase), although it sink 

In Lethe's wave, without one friendly greet, 

Still, I must own, to publish is sweet.^® 



/ 
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l8. 

Having made this plagiarised reflection, 
With it I'll close these stanzas. They have 
run 

Somewhat from the original direction 

To which they were intended when begun : 

And now, although it brings to me dejection, 
Apollo tells me that the time has come 

To say adieu ; so I lay down my pen, 

Pleased with myself, and therefore with all men. 



NOTES 

TO 

INTRODUCTORY. 



Note i, Stanza i. 
And^ as no one has made a prior seizure 
Of the engrossing theme I have begun^ 
I mean to end " our ancient friend Don Juan^ 

How many fruitless attempts there may have been to 
have completed this poem I know not. Mr. Macmillan, 
of the magazine so called, informed me that it had been 
essayed once before ; but I never saw a copy of such until 
a few weeks previous to the printing of this, when, calling 
upon a publisher respecting my own work, he placed in 
my hands a book entitled the "Sequel to Don Juan ;" it 
consisted of some five cantos, and, except in the similarity 
of the stanza, was utterly at variance with what the reader 
would be presumed to imagine the termination of Lord 
Byron^s work would have been if he had lived to finish it. 
Waiving the dozen scurrilous stanzas upon our present 

B 2 
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noble-minded Queen, sundry amours of my hero followed 
each other so rapidly, and were detailed with such coarse- 
ness of expression, that I closed the book with disgust, and 
thought of the author with feelings of contempt. 



Note 2, Stanza 3. 
Pve duly entered it within the Hall 

Stationers' Hall. 



Note 3, Stanza 4. 
Pve heard him so accused of this and that. 

Certes, our Spanish hero has been most severely — nay, 
unjustly censured. Vide " Critiques on Don Juan," in 
Moore's " Byron." 



Note 4, Stanza 5. 
Thanks to ColensOy we have had some schism. 

Read (if you have not) the " Pentateuch Critically Ex- 
amined," I was going to say, but don't ; the erudite work 
of J. W. Natal might impugn you with a scepticism that 
the orthodox might find some difficulty in eradicating. 



Note 5, Stanza 7. 
Of some few others prior to my time. 

Vide " Don Juan," Canto xv. Stanza 24. 
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Note 6, Stanza 9. 
For ere a month shall stormy Biscay scatter 
Her briny foam between myself and them. 
It is the intention of the author to leave this country for 
Spain early in the ensuing Summer. 



Note 7, Stanza 13. 
From all Pve seen, I think it was intended 

That in the Revolution late in France 
My hero his career wcls to have ended, 

" People are always advising me," said Lord Byron (at 
Pisa, in October, 1821), "to write an epic. If you must 
have an epic, there's * Don Juan ' for you. I call that an 
epic ; it is an epic as much in the spirit of our day as the 
* Iliad 'was in that of Homer. Love, religion, and poli- 
tics form the argument, and are as much the cause of 
quarrels now as they were then. There is no want of 
Parises and Menelauses, nor of crim. cons, into the bar- 
gain. In the very first canto you have a Helen. Then, 
I shall make my hero a perfect Achilles for fighting — a 
man who can snuff a candle three successive times with a 
pistol-ball ; and, depend upon it, my moral will be a good 
one ; not even Dr. Johnson should be able to find a flaw 
in it I will make him neither a dandy in town, nor a fox- 
hunter in the country. He shall get into all sorts of 
scrapes, and at length end his career in France, Poor 
yuan shall be guillotined in the French Revolution / What 
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do you now think of my plot ? It shall have twenty-four 
books, too, the legitimate number. Episodes it has, and 
will have, out of number ; and my spirits, good or bad, 
must serve for the machinery. If that be not an epic — if 
it be not strictly according to Aristotle — I don't know 
what an epic poem means." — Historical evidence of Capt. 
Medwin, 



Note 8, Stanza 15. 
The sons of those who served the Jagellon, 
The Piasts and Jagellos were the hereditary rulers of 
Poland, and under the sovereignty of these two dynasties, 
despite the follies and vices of many of the princes, the 
present unhappy and ill-fated country was never more 
prosperous. The reign of Piast is termed by historians 
to have been the golden age of the Poles. — Vide Lardner's 
"History of Poland." 

Note 9, Stanza 17. 
Forming my words in Minion^ s prim array. 
It was originally intended to have printed these stanzas 
in that letter which, in typography, is termed Minion. 

Note 10, idem. 
Still, I must own, to publish is sweet, 
" 'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one's name in print ; 
A book's a book although there's nothing in't." 

—English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
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123. 

The ghost, if ghost it were, seemed a sweet soul 

As ever lurked beneath a holy hood — 
A dimpled chin, a neck of ivory, stole 

Forth into something much like flesh and 
blood : 
Back fell the sable frock and dreary cowl, 
And they revealed — ^alas ! that e'er they 
should ; 
In full, voluptuous, but not o^er-grown bulk, 
The phantom of her frolic-grace — Fitz-Fulke. 

Byron. 
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124. 

X ES, there she stood, divested of disguise — 
There could be no mistaking that sweet face, 
Or ample form, or soft seductive eyes — 

It was, indeed, none other than her Grace. 
Juan surveyed her somewhat with surprise, 
Though of the same he shewed no outward 
trace ; 
For now, convinced of her real nature, he 
Partly regained his equanimity. 
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125. 

" Fitz-Fulke !" he uttered; but she archly placed 
Upon his mouth one little, jewelled hand. 

Electric touch ! Oh, how the hot blood chased 
Within his veins ! Like an enchanter's wand 

Those glowing fingers from his mind erased 
The first few words he had held at command. 

She marked him change, and blushes dyed her 
cheek : 

Her white hand fell ; her lips essayed to speak. 

126. 

They quivered, parted, moved, but not a word 
Broke through the coral redness of their hue ; 

The beating of her heart alone he heard, 
And deeper still the heavy silence grew. 

They stood thus for some moments; neither stirred 
Till Juan, waxing bolder, closer drew, 

And on her lips, luscious as fruit when ripe, 

The kisses pressed which they seemed to invite. 
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127. 

And she, alas !— oh, sorrow, and oh, shame 
To womankind ! — permitted his caress ; 

And though, of course, I censure much the same, 
I scarcely see how she could now do less. 

Think not I seek to shield her, for I blame 
Too much the cause, which here, I must confess. 

Makes me uneasy, lest I should relate 

Aught that would be impolitic to state. 



128. 

But fear thee not, chaste reader, for my muse 
Will not offend thy tender ear or eye ; 

The primmest Miss these pages may peruse. 
And observe naught to taint her modesty. 

Tis not my fault if others will abuse. 
Or sneer, or slander me : I only try 

To record facts ; if people will be bad, 

I cannot help it, though 'tis very sad 
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129. 

To see an English matron standing here, 
Forgetting all — fame, honour, station — 

To foreigners it may give the idea 

That Albion is not such a moral nation 

As they have heard her vaunted ; but I fear 
Most countries find their level in damnation. 

That I am now digressing, I discern, 

So will at once unto my tale return. 

130. 
Fitz-Fulke now spoke — a strain both sweet and 
dear — 
But what she said I really cannot say ; 
All I know is, she did what many here 

Have done before — I meatty her voice gave 
way; 
Although her words were pretty and sincere. 

Her tongue refused its office to obey ; 
So then she thought of what she'd said before, 
Thinking of that, she thought of — nothing more. 
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131. 

Down fell her eyes, and slowly drooped her head, 
Lower and lower, till it sank at last 

On Juan's breast. The waxen lights then shed 
A lurid glare, as her fair form he clasped ; 

Then backwards fell into their sockets, dead, 
Never again the faintest gleam to cast ; 

And fitter far it were they thus should " dee," 

Than live to witness what — well, what might be! 



132. 

And, reader, as the lights have died away, 
I think that you and I will also leave 

This erring couple : for the moonbeam's ray 
At certain times is apt one to deceive ; 

And if I should by mistake here portray 

That which occurred not, I should sorely grieve. 

So, lest my niuse should fail to see aright, 

We'll bid Don Juan and his love " Good night." 
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133- 

I think IVe shewn you all there is to shew — 
A love unholy, true, I will allow — 

Not much example, as examples go. 
Nor in accordance with the marriage vow. 

However she could do so, I don't know, 
Except the devil did her mind endow 

With the mad wish, and gave her the desire 

To ape the guise of the departed friar. 

134. 

The fault, perhaps, is this — men should not marry 
Women their juniors by two dozen years ; 

IVe known the strictest virtues to miscarry. 
And end in more than penitence and tears. 

But if they will, why, they should be most chary 
Of her who both their name and honour bears; 

If they are not, the fault is theirs, not mine. 

I hope you see the justice of that line. 
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135. 

Oh, woman, woman I shall we moralize 
Upon thee ? It is dangerous ground 

For one who late has praised thee to the skies, 
And for the same has made himself renowned. 

We'll turn the blame on Juan, or his eyes — 
Terms synonymous, as may yet be found : 

For were he less attractive, they less bright, 

We might have lost this episode of night. 

136. 

But ril turn from them both: on their own heads 
Let the blame fall, if blame or guilt arise ; 

I only hold the torch, whose faint light sheds 
A ray upon the darkness which lies 

O'er those who steal from coroneted beds. 
In this most moral country, where the ties 

Of honour and affection seem so strong 

As not to keep — But why this scene prolong } 
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137. 

Of it enough — say, will you leave the room,^ 
And with me, reader, step into the night, 

Which of all seasons, whether eve or noon, 
Or rosy morn, to me's most exquisite ? 

I mean not the dark night, when wild winds boom 
Like sullen cannon raging in war's might, 

But such a one as falls upon the sky 

Of glowing Greece or glorious Italy. 

138. 

I love the Morn because I love to feel 
The first breaths drawn by Heaven fan my 
cheek ; 

To scent the perfume which the flowers yield, 
And view their petals dyed with many a streak; 

And then unto my boat I love to steal, 
And for an hour find my arm not weak. 

As I scull o'er Lake Leman's azure breast. 

Disturbing as I go the water's placid rest. 
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139. 
I love the Noon because I relish dinner. 

And after it a bottle of champagne * 
A jovial friend, I care not saint or sinner. 

Provided he to intellect has claim. 
And then we chat about the last new singer, 

Or last new book, but never authors blame. 
There's plenty to do that, save me or you, 
And then, what do we then ? — a weed or two. 



140. 

I love the Eve because Fve often sat 
In rosy bowers near a rosy cheek ; 

And there weVe talked until our thoughts begat 
A feeling tenderer than the words we speak. 

Had not Conscience — base heart-eating gnat — 
Instilled his poison in a mind not weak, 

I often had not wished so soon to leave 

The charms of Beauty and the spells of Eve. 
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141. 

But I love Night — the grand and solemn Night, 
When t;^e moon rolls high up in heaven ; then 

The purest feelingfs of my soul have flight ; 
Then do I almost forget earth ; then do men 

Appear as pigmies from that aerial height ; 
Then do I ask myself from whence and when 

Sprang this sublimity, praise the Hands which 
hold 

Yon silver orb and bids her rays unfold. 



142. 

Not in a city must thou look for night — 
Not for my night. There, like a sable pall. 

Where a few beams seem struggling for light, 
Dark shadows on a mass of buildings fall, 

And like a sepulchre is to my sight 
The giant outline of one civic Hall. 

A pillared ghost it stands before my eye ; 

A group of other phantoms lie close by.^ 
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143- 
But place me on a mount 'neath Eastern sky 

And let me view the round moon in full power 
Descend towards earth or re-ascend on high, 

And I will bless the scene, the place, and hour: 
The white-robed clouds like spirits flitting by ; 

The dusky stones which form the distant tower; 
The beach, the wave, the hill-top, and the vale. 
All seem to smile and Night's sweet presence hail. 

144. 

Hushed is the world's hoarse voice : the busy 
roar 

Of trade is silent ; the day's toil is done. 
The sportive wave creeps up to kiss the shore. 

The feathered wooer has her song begun ; 
A thousand plants awake to life once more. 

Which had lain blighted, scorched by the rude 
sun; 
And all creation smiles to bless the hour 
That brings with it such beauty for its dower. 



J 
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145. 

This IS the place for prayer — thou art alone 
With Nature and with God ; this is the time 

The Almighty sitteth on his awful throne, 
To hear a voice addressing his great shrine. 

If unto thee these paths be still unknown, 
Take for thine altar yon gigantic pine. 

And there, beside that patriarch of the dell, 

Let loose the thoughts which make thy bosom 
swell. 

146. 

I never could in haughty churches pray, 

Decked out with Fashion, clad in gaudy glare ; 

The pompous organ drew my thoughts away, 
And at the painted saints I could but stare. 

Despite what others have to think or say. 
The church to me was not the place for 
prayer ; 

In nine-and-forty IVe seen much to scoff. 

And in the fiftieth not allowed to cough.^ 
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147. 

I love the night because it hides from me 
The dross which clings unto each earthly thing; 

Yon distant city, now all majesty, 

What hosts of sweet emotions doth it bring ! 

Cupola, dome, and minaret you see 
Enrobed in mellow lustre ; you could sing 

Loud in its praise, imagining once more 

A paradise created on that shore. 

148. 

View it to-morrow, it scarce seems the same — 
Why, half the beauty from the scene is torn ; 

Each object looks dispiriting and tame 

Knowest thou not the power which has shorn 

Yon marble palace and yon gilded fane 
Of the fair garb by each so lately worn ? 

It is the sun, who, with a garish ray, 

Strips off their splendour and proclaims them 
clay. 
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149. 

But the Night's gone, and with it, too, must go 
My musings also. Sweet Night, fare-thee-well ! 

In time of joy, of sickness, and of woe. 
Ever hast thou had for me a potent spell. 

Thy glory has died out, and a low 

Hum of life recalls me to myself. Well, 

Thou canst not last for ever, nor can I : 

Things that are not immutable must die. 

ISO. 

And now to Juan and my story : — I 

Must beg the reader's grace for being trans- 
gressive : 
Though all I've said is stem reality, 

I find I've stumbled into the digressive. 
I know this is not liked by readers ; I, 

To make amends, will now become progres- 
sive ; 
But first must state, I care not for my say. 
Except I tell a story my own way. 
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151. 

So, if I do a little rambling, 

You must excuse me, 'tis my greatest fault ; 
I never sink so low as slandering, 

For then my chaster nymph always cries, 
"Halt!" 
To which I do accede, for wrangling 

Would only lead me to a worse assault. 
And if I were to quarrel with my muse, 
No more this epic might the minx infuse. 

152. 

I'll therefore keep upon the best of terms 

With those dear charmers, the enchanting 
Nine, 

From whom I do expect some vast returns 
In grand idea and brilliancy of rhyme. 

Which more you, reader, than myself concerns. 
Nil desperandum ! woman is divine — 

My muse diviner : so there is no fear 

About our jogging on now we are here. 



i 
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153. 

On waking out of sleep, one's first ideas 
Are apt to be confused : if you have spent 

The night in a debauch, why, you have fears 
The morrow has not dawned for your content.^ 

A racking headache perhaps your forehead tears, 
Your servants* offices may seem ill-meant ; 

Grateful for nought but hock and soda-water, 

You look upon yourself as quite a martyr, 

154. 

Juan had not debauched — that is, he had 
Not mingled gin or brandy with moselle — 

And yet, poor fellow, he looked very sad, 
Disturbed in mind, and seemingly unwell. 

I've heard much thinking will make men go mad ; 
I know some thoughts will make the mind a 
hell; :. 

So for myself, I little care to think ; 

Fd sooner read, converse, or ride, or drink. 
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Tis scarcely ever pleasant to review 

The past, however bright that past has been ; 

For, should you muse long, there will rise to view 
A something which you rather had not seen. 

To others 'twould be nothing, but to you 
The Retrospection's like a dagger keen, 

Whose Venomed point awakes within your breast 

Feelings it were wise to leave at rest 

156. 

Juan felt heavy, tired, and oppressed. 

True, he had slumbered, but it was such sleep 
As leaves us, when we wake, more unrefreshed 

Than when we sought the drowsy god's relief. 
He had had certain dreams which much dis- 
tressed, 

Engendering his mind with the belief 
That some events were coming which would be 
Productive to him of much misery. 



i 
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157. 

He was not superstitious, but had seen 
The face of one he never can forget ; 

And though short-lived their morn of love had 
been, 
The fond remembrance lurked within him yet. 

True, it was but a phantasy, a dream. 
But in it Haid^e and himself had met ; 

And Lambro, too, had thundered in his ear 

Fierce words of retribution and of fear. 

158. 

His dream ran somewhat thus : — He had returned 
To that lone isle where his Greek lover dwelt,* 
And standing in the cave, he thought there burned 
The well-remembered lamps, while Haid^e 
knelt, 
Crouched on her cushions. Her fair head was 
turned 
Away from his ; he saw not, but he felt 
That she was weeping, and it was for him 
That those large lustrous eyes grew wet and 
dim. 
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159. 

Maddened with what he saw, he thought he 
sprang 

Unto her side and clasped her to his heart ; 
But, with a shriek, whose echo wildly rang 

Throughout the vault, she bade him to depart 
As false, and cursed him ; and he heard a clang, 

And Tore his eyes saw countless weapons start 
Out of their sheaths, as, summoned by that cry. 
Her slaves rushed in and silent waited by. 

160. 

But these he heeded not. He thought he tried 
To soothe her anger, but she would not hear 

A single word. At her command, they tied 
Him hand and foot with cords, and then did 
bear 

Him from her presence ; and she did deride 
His agonies and mocked at his despair. 

And lo ! he thought her sire strove to choke 

Him as he lay — affrighted, then he woke, 
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i6i. 

To feel but other pangs : for when he thought 
Of his lost love the tears stole to his eye ; 

He wondered then had time a solace brought ? 
Had she forgot him ? did she ever sigh 

For one with whom her young being had been 
fraught ? 
Or if another did his love supply ? 

Alas ! he knew not she had long been dead, 

And noxious worms had on her sweet lips fed. 

162. 

IVe said, " alas !" for had he known what you 
And others know, he might have grieved no 
more; 

But for his punishment he only knew 

The last wild scene he acted on that shore. 

From that all was a blank ; no further view 
Could he recall ; all other trace was lore ; 

There was nought left him but to live and think, 

And of the cup of bitterness to drink. 
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163. 

He dare no longer lie, so up he sprang, 
Was quickly dressed, and ordering his horse, 

A moment and the vaulted court-yard rang 
Beneath his charger's hoofs, and then across 

The country scudded he. The hedge-birds sang 
(Or rather chirped), but these could not engross 

One single thought, nor could the morn as yet 

Banish his care or lighten his regret. 



164. 

There are some griefs which time can not efface 
From off the brain's recording tablet ; 

But there they lie, and neither change of place 
Nor clime, nor aught besides, can ease the fret 

Of the foul canker which grows on apace ; 
Until at last it mocks you to forget, 

And bids you evermore to wear the chain, 

With all its galling fetters and its pain. 
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165. 

Twas even so with Juan. Haughty, proud, 
He could have sooner died than have betrayed 

A secret pang unto the listless crowd ; 

And often, when in brightest smiles arrayed. 

He felt most wretched ; they served as a shroud 
In which to hide the loathsome tooth that 
preyed 

On him the time. Little know we the guile. 

Hate, envy, grief, that's oft hid by a smile. 

166. 
He still rode quickly on, till drawing nigh 

The village church, he checked his steed awhile 
To gaze upon the square keep, which rose high 

From out the simple, unassuming pile. 
And on the tombstones which lay scattered by. 

Ever and anon, a volatile 
Sunbeam would play, and through the tall, rank 

grass 
The breezes with low sighs attempt to pass. 
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167. 

He had not gazed some seconds ere he saw 
The portal open, and a funeral train 

Issue therefrom. The sight inspired awe ; 
An irksome quietude around did reign, 

Scarce broken by a sound except the caw 
Of one old rook, repeated not again, 

And the deep, solemn voice of one old man, — 

The village pastor, who led on the van. 



168. 

To me it is a most revolting sight 

To see a body to the earth consigned ; 

I do not wish to state the Hindoo's right, 
Or in a Ganges we should be enshrined ; * 

Neither do my feelings agree quite 

In giving one's friends' ashes to the wind 

As Shelley's were.* Of burial forms so many, 

Our own I like about as ill as any. 
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169. 

This thought strikes on my mind : is the corpse 
dead ? 

Or lies it in a deep somnific trance ? 
Has the sure sign decomposition spread ? 

Or is it fair — still comely to the glance ? 
Then think I of old stories I have read 

Of being entombed alive ; I once, in France, 
Saw one they said died after J Heaven spare 
The blackest-hearted wretch from that despair ! 

170. 

IVe heard at Frankfort they adopt this plan,® 
Or that, at least, it was some time in use ; 

Which, if my verse you would too closely scan. 
May serve its author as a slight excuse 

For these dark fancies. Life is but a span. 
And should be free from neglect or abuse ; 

So thought the burghers of this ancient place. 

And what they did does credit to the race. 
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171. 

Within this careful township ere they laid 
One with his ancestors, or by himself, 

He was unto a kind of vault conveyed, 
And there his coffin placed upon a shelf; 

Around his fingers a fine cord was made 
Secure and firm, and the said cord itself 

Ran through the vault into a chamber, where 

A bell was hung, and watched with zealous care 



172. 

By an attendant, whose sole duty was 
To listen for the tinkle of that bell. 

On two occasions I have heard it has 
Performed its purpose faithfully and well. 

From this the reader will infer it has 

Saved from a horror words would fail to tell 

Two human beings, who had, without its aid, 

Awoke to perish where they had been laid. 
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173. 



These two examples are, I am afraid. 

Not solitary instances. Could we 
In epidemic times have all portrayed, 

Like the third Richard's spectres, we should 
see* 
A gloomy number rise up to upbraid 

Our lack of caution and humanity. 
The subject is a dark one — darker still 
The fate of those who suffer this great ill. 

174. 
I scarcely know if I am justified 

In making these discourses so fragmentary ; 
They are at best but broken scenes, allied 

By slender bonds unto the elementary 
Principles of a narration which described 

And still describes the commentary. 
Or doings of one, retarded by the thread 
Of fancies which will enter in my head. 
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175. 



I merely write for pastime, just to keep 

My thoughts in motion and my pen from rust; 

And when I may not be sublime or deep, 
I rub from off my mind that mental dust, 

Forgetfulness : and lo ! then out will peep 
Some little incident which my muse must, 

After much twisting, torture into rhyme. 

Which she, fond dupe, persuades herself will 
shine. 

176. 

Well, if it does or not, I little care : 

For what is fame ? A myth, a fair illusion, 

A shadowy wreath which some are born to wear 
Till death steps in and ends the sweet collusion ; 

A kind of mistress whom men hold more dear 
Because of lovers she hath a profusion ; 

And knowing this, they sorely feel afraid 

Lest they should be deserted by the jade. 

x» s 
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177. 

Now to my story. Whilst I've been digressing, 
My hero to the Abbey has returned, 

And, after some short time consumed in dressing — 
For Juan was no dandy — he adjourned 

Unto the drawing-room, and inward pressing 
'Midst those assembled, his quick eye discerned 

That, during his brief absence, a new guest 

Had added to the number of the rest. 

178. 

Before he could reflect whom this might be. 
Sweet Adeline had glided to his side ; 

And placing her fair arm bewitchingly 

In his, she whispered, as they turned aside, 

" ril introduce you to the Fitz-Fulke — ^he 
Only arrived as you went out to ride ; 

His visit unto us was unexpected. 

Having so long his invite quite neglected." 
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179. 



Here Juan was presented, and received 
With great address his Grace's salutation ; 

Who wondered much how he could have intrigued 
To gain so young his elevated station ; 

But, as an Englishman wouldy he believed, 
Twas owing to influence and relation. 

Rather than his own intrinsic merit. 

Power and birth being letters of some credit. 

180. 

The greeting now performed, they entered in- 
to a desultory conversation. 

Which, as it's not my purpose to begin. 
Or rehearse for the reader's dissertation, 

I'll leave them to themselves and to the din 
Of those around them, who, in imitation, 

Paired off in twos or threes, as they agreed 

Either in manners, politics, or creed. 
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i8i. 



The general talk, of course, was of the Duke, 
Who formed, indeed, an object of attraction. 

I can't say that his manners or peruke 
(For one he wore) had given satisfaction ; 

For there were those who ventured to rebuke 
Amongst themselves his levity of action. 

Peculiar drawl, and haughty affectation. 

Which they thought suited not his years or 
station. 

182. 

Dandies, whilst they are boys, get tolerated, 
Either on one account or on another ; 

A sire's wisdom has exonerated 

More than one coxcomb and his elder brother. 

And then, by the fair sex is advocated 
The diffidence or beauty of the mother 

To bear on their behalf, backed with this reason, 

That youth is Folly's fashionable season. 
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183. 



But when a man gets burdened with the ties 
Of five-and-fifty years, 'tis time he should 

Be somewhat changed — at least, I would advise 
He left such matters unto younger blood ; 

Or else the world will quiz and criticise. 

His Grace seemed this not to have understood, 

As he appeared (I care not words to bandy) 

A rtiost consummate and conceited dandy. 

184. 

Most men possess a ruling defect, and 
The failing of his Grace was vanity. 

Which, if I right the subject understand. 
Arose from an inanity 

Of mind, a fickle disposition, and 
The absence of all natural urbanity. 

Which tempers down a multitude of vices, 

The same as liquors are subdued by ices. 
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i8s. 



Descended from a line of ancestry 

Who ne'er their lights had under bushels hid,^® 
His sires bore a name for valour high, 

And wisdom only equalled by the Cid." 
In gloomy colours hangs the tapestry, 

Recording all the valiant deeds they did ; 
IVe seen it often in the Duke's old mansion. 
And somewhat wondered at its vast expansion. 

1 86. 

His father was a great and envied man — 

Sagacious, politic, high-spirited — 
Who in his country's squabbles led the van, 

Deserving well the honours he inherited. 
He lavished, as a premier only can, 

His favours unto those who merited 
Regard ; and neither Houses will again 
Hear one who spoke more cautiously j/^/ plain. 
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187. 

He died, and to his broad estates succeeded 
The present dandified and gouty peer ; 

True, at that time, his feet passed more unheeded. 
Having but then thirty and one odd year. 

By this decease he gained what long he'd needed, 
In tens of thousands ; and a loss of fear. 

As off he paid, though with some consternation, 

The dividends of ten years' dissipation. 

188. 

Since then his days had smoothly glided on, 
Devoted to extravagance and dress ; 

Once varied by an action for crim. con., 
From which he made his exit damageless. 

I heard the case quoted — a paragon ; 

The newspapers were crammed unto excess. 

And of the same gave each minute detail. 

Which yet the plaintiff's ceased not to bewail. 
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189. 

Still, there were moments when his Grace would 
turn 

His thoughts from gaiety unto the nation, 
And as a senator his cheek would burn, 

With the Promethean heat of his oration. 
'Tis true that many members would adjourn, 

As he, undaunted, bravely held his station 
With the remaining forty, who'd no notion 
Of a " count-out " on an important motion.^^ 

190. 
From what IVe said, no doubt the reader has 

Some glimpses of his character obtained. 
I wish they had been brighter ; but, alas I 

My muse, for ever truthful, is constrained 
To shew things as they really come to pass ; 
And though, no doubt, for this shell get dis- 
dained, 
I think she'll shrink not from the path she's 

taken — 
Or, if she does, I'm very much mistaken. 
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191. 

But to return. The time had now arrived 
For luncheon, when my hero, with the rest, 

Drew to the table, where he quickly dived 
Into a pigeon-pie, and with some zest 

Partook thereof; 'till, looking round, descried 
The fair face of Fitz-Fulke, whose glance ex- 
pressed 

I scarce know what — 'tis difficult to trace 

Feelings, when they are well masked by the face. 



192. 
Seated beside his Grace, she there dispensed 

Her pleasantries between him and my Lord 
Plantagenet, who duly had commenced 

To do full justice to the well-spread board ; 
His early rise had fourfold recompensed 

The labour he passed through to get abroad ; 
For though he liked the hunt, an early Meet 
At times he scarce regarded as a treat. 
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193. 

As fate would have it, by our hero sat 
An ag^d dowager ; and as she cared 

Between the edibles to hold no chat, 

He could observe the Duchess, who appeared 

So much attached unto her husband, that 
To read her character he quite despaired. 

And almost wondered if the last night's scene 

Was a reality or but a dream. 



194. 

What Juan thought about that matter, I 
Must leave to other stanzas to relate. 

As here Lord Henry, who was sitting nigh. 
Commenced to ask some questions of the State. 

But as I have no wish to mystify 
My readers, as the journals have of late, 

ril turn unto his Grace, who wished to learn 

How soon they thought to London to return. 
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195. 

Upon the mention of the modern Babel, 
The conversation underwent a change ; 

The ladies shortly rose, and left the table. 
The newest code for bonnets to arrange. 

The gents discussed (on which some proved most 
able) 
The many gaieties they had to range, 

And the resources each could fall upon 

To shorten life in mighty Babylon. 

196. 

ril not revile thee ! There was once a time 
When I, too, loved thy glitter and false mirth ; 

And though I've ceased to adulate thy shrine, 
I hail thee still as proudest spot on earth. 

Opinions differ, but I must resign 

My senses ere I hold thee nothing worth. 

What a hive is to bees well stocked with honey, 

So art thou unto those who have the money. 



i 
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197. 

Here such may see, provided he has seen 

Not life before, life in variety : 
A Parliament, a Palace, and a Queen 

Of most exemplary notoriety ; 
And if he's not addicted to the spleen, 

'Twill be some time ere he begets satiety ; 
But if he's bilious, why, so much the better — 
The clime will suit him to the very letter. 

198. 

It is so cursM cold and damp and foggy. 
You ever want a great-coat on your back ; 

And when you sally forth should be half-groggy, 
Before you mount your hunter or your hack. 

And should it be your pleasure or your hobby 
Each noon to canter round the parks, alack ! 

If you escape one shower, soon another . 

Overwhelms you with its hateful mist and smother. 
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199. 

But why thus prate — who cares for London's day ? 

Tis with her Lordling but the time to yawn 
Upon his couch the languid hours away, 

And there recruit his jaded, tired form 
Till night arrives, that he again be gay, 

And hold high revel, till another mom 
Brings him the self-same measure to pursue, 
And lure of a fresh scene to " shine " through. 

200. 

Juan, who had not passed a season in 

The intellectual city of the Free, 
Cared not how soon that edict would begin 

Which, issued forth at Fashion's stern decree. 
Would waft him to the revelry and din 

Of metropolitan festivity ; 
For though his days passed much to his desire, 
Yet of the country he began to tire. 



/ 
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201. 

Tis true he had an amour, and he could 
Vary his iield sports with a little passion ; 

But by this time I think he understood 

That English husbands have an ugly fashion 

Of treating a gallant, and often would 
With their own hand exert the lash on 

The backs of those who tenderness had shewn 

Towards certain treasures they regard their own. 

202. 

However this may be, a time will shew — 
Tis not my province to anticipate 

To what extent their erring loves may go, 
Or rend the future from the hand of Fate. 

In the next canto (if there's one), you'll know 
All that befell them, — but 'tis growing late : 

My muse and I have need of some repose. 

So now I'll bring these stanzas to a close. 
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203. 



My task is done : IVe laboured late and long 
To send this matter early to the press : 

If there be any merit in my song, 

Tis not for me, but others, to express ; 

And though I laugh to scorn a critic's thong 
(Being my own weapon), I shall nevertheless 

Respect the public, should it think that I 

Have neither right nor claim to versify. 

204. 

Upon this understanding we will part. 

What has been written I can only say 
Is as a prelude, if my muse should start 

Again upon the epical highway. 
She bids you farewell with a sincere heart ; 

Should you despise her and her first essay, 
She will not grieve, as I have said before. 
But take the hint, and never trouble more. 



/ 
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205. 

I'm not what you might term a genuine bard, 
Being neither born nor in a garret bred ; 

Neither has Fortune made my lot so hard, 
As on my rhymings to depend for bread ; 

To while away an hour, or retard 

The gloomy thoughts on which my spirit's fed, 

I've donned the motley mantle of a poet, 

To prove that / can write, the world to know it 



NOTES 

TO THE 

TERMINATION OF CANTO XVI. 



Note i, Stanza 137. 
Of it enough — say^ will you leave the room f 

Literally speaking, neither Juan nor Fitz-Fulke stood in 
the chamber ; if the reader will trouble himself to peruse 
the 117th and two succeeding stanzas of this canto, he will 
then see that, according to all veracious logic, when Juan 
advanced towards the supposed (?) spectre, she must have 
retreated into the "picture gallery," before mentioned, 
stanza 17. 

Note 2, Stanza 142. 
And like a sepulchre is to my sight 

The giant outline of one civic HalL 
A pillared ghost it stands before my eye; 
A group of other phantoms lie close by, 

I here allude to the Mansion House and its two dreary 
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and desolate-looking companions, the Exchange and Bank 
of England. True, these are not the noblest buildings of 
which London can boast ; still, they are fair samples of 
metropolitan architecture. Even the Museum, in Great 
Russell Street, appears a gloomy object viewed through 
the semi-obscurity of an English summer's night; but 
then, as Byron said, the " old Abbey is worth the whole 
collection," not forgetting the Parliament Houses, which 
arc, indeed, majestic, although it has been rumoured 
their foundations are not of the highest order. 



Note 3, Stanza 146. 
And in the fiftieth not allowed to cough. 

It is possible that, if in his peregrinations the reader 
ever had occasion to visit the " hardware town " of Bir- 
mingham, and by any chance attended service at the 
" Church of the Saviour," he has heard orally, from the 
lips of Mr. George Dawson, what he does here verbally ; 
that gentleman not unfrequently pausing in the midst of 
his divine discourses, to comment personally on those un- 
fortunate individuals troubled with "convulsions of the 
lungs ;" the temporary affliction of which, the author has 
heard him designate as a " beastly habit." Mr. G. D. (I 
omit the Rev. as he is not, nor has been, in orders), is not 
merely of provincial celebrity, having preached, or ratJur 
lectured, with some Mat frequently in the metropolis. 
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Note 4, Stanza 158. 

He had returned 
To that lone isle where his Greek lover dwelt. 

There is no allusion made by Lord Byron, in any of the 
succeeding cantos, that Juan knew of the death of Haid^e 
— and, indeed, how should he, when severely wounded, 
the slaves of Lambro carried him to their ships, and he 
was sold to the Turks ? — Vide " Don Juan," Canto iv. 
Stanza 50. 



Note 5, Stanza 168. 
/ do not wish to state the Hindoos rights 
Or in a Ganges we should be enshrined. 

The river Ganges, the waters of which are esteemed 
sacred by the Hindoos, serves as a cemetery for number- 
less corpses ; and, indeed, it has been affirmed that the 
enfeebled and ag^d are frequently brought hither by their 
relatives and laid on its banks to be swept away by the 
ensuing tide, and so perish. The national custom of the 
wealthy natives, however, is to bum their dead, and for- 
merly the wife was also consumed on the same funeral 
pyre with her deceased husband ; this inhuman act being 
called a sati. The poorer classes, unable to purchase the 
necessary fuel, merely throw out their departed on waste 
lands, and in such cases the bodies become food for the 
jackals and vultures. 
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Note 6, Stanza i68. 
Neither do my feelings agree quite 

In giving onisfriendi ashes to the wind^ 
As Shelley s were, 

" We have been burning the bodies of Shelley and Wil- 
liams on the sea-shore, to render them fit for removal and 
regular interment You can have no idea what an extra- 
ordinary effect such a funeral pile has, on a desolate shore 
with mountains in the background and the sea before, and 
the singular appearance the salt and frankincense gave to 
the flame. All of Shelley was consumed except his hearty 
which would not take the flame, and is now preserved in 
spirits of wine.** — Extract from a Letter by Lord Byron to 
Mr. Moore, 



Note 7, Stanza 169. 

/ ofice^ in France^ 
Saw one they said died after. 

This literally occurred some few months back, when, 
upon exhuming a body, the shroud was found copiously 
stained with blood, while the finger nails of the deceased 
were partly torn off by their presumed endeavours to break 
open the coffin. The name of the ^glise where this melan- 
choly catastrophe happened, the author, for private reasons, 
has thought fit to suppress. 
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Note 8, Stanza 170. 
Vve heard at Frankfort they adopt this plan, 

** In many places, particularly at Frankfort, a peculiar 
precaution is adopted to guard against the accident of 
burial in cases of suspended animation. The fingers of 
the prostrate corpse are placed in the loops of a string or 
bell-rope attached to an alarm clock, which is fixed in 
the apartment of an attendant appointed to be on the 
watch. The least pulsation in the body would give an 
alarm, and medical aid would instantly be called in." — 
Murray's Handbook for Travellers on the Continent, 



Note 9, Stanza 173. 
Like the third Richard'' s spectres y we should see, 

K/o^" Richard III." 



Note 10, Stanza 185. 
Descended from a line of ancestry 

Who nier their lights had under bushels hid, 

*' Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all 
that are in the house." — St, Matthew ^ chap, v. verse 15. 
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Note ii, Stanza 185. 
And wisdom only equalled by the Cid. 

Ruy Diaz, or, to speak more formally, Rodrigo of Bivar, 
the Cid Campeador, is the great historical hero of Spain. 
He was in truth, according to his chroniclers, a chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche, the beau-ideal of a knight- 
errant, yet not the mere creation of fancy. The historians 
who laboured to perpetuate his fame to posterity agree in 
extolling him for his valour, wisdom, and integrity ; re- 
cording but one dishonourable action of this wonderful 
personage. — Vide ^^ Poems of the CidP 



Note 12, Stanza 189. 
Of a ^^ count-out^ on an important motion. 

Except forty members be present, the business of the 
House may be postponed for the present sitting, and from 
this cause many an important Bill is liable to be lost even on 
its first reading. It is curious to record the manner in which 
this is sometimes though not frequently effected. Some 
member of the Opposition, remarking /ar lui-mime that 
the antagonistical benches fall short of the above-quoted 
number, secretly conveys this intelligence to his colleagues, 
who, anxious for the Bill to be " thrown out," gradually 
withdraw in such a manner as not to arouse the suspicions 
of their opponents. The Speaker is now informed of the 
incompetency of the House to proceed with its present 
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labours, and upon such communication he begins to count 
in a measured voice the number of the members then 
present. The other party, by this time aware of their dan- 
ger, despatch their "whips" in all directions to collect the 
absentees, who, hurrying to regain their seats, often find 
the door blocked up by their antagonists, upon which some 
hard words, and not unfrequently harder blows, are ex- 
changed. The scene which usually ensues on such occa- 
sions presents a most ludicrous appearance to the specta- 
tor, reminding him more of a fracas of collegians in the 
schoolroom, than a contention between belted dukes and 
earls within the walls of Imperial Parliament. 
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